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A NEW PROFESSION—CITY MANAGEMENT 


The International City Managers’ Association is the professional organization 
of city managers, organized i in 1914 for the purpose of improving the adminis- 
tration of city governments. It accomplishes its purpose by: 


e Maintaining a research staff which is constantly studying new and 
better methods of doing the old things. 


e Publishing PUBLIC MANAGEMENT, a monthly journal devoted to 
the conduct of municipal government. 


Holding an annual conference and publishing the CITY MANAGER 


© YEARBOOK, a 300-page manual on municipal government. 


Membership classifications (sustaining, $10; student, $5) have recently been 
created for persons interested in the aims and purposes of the Association. For 
additional information about membership and publications, address: 


The International City Managers’ Association 


923 East 60th Street, Chicago 




















PROHIBITION—A National Experiment 


THE ANNALS . SEPTEMBER, 1932 
This publication contains twenty-three articles by representatives of both 
sides of the issue and the majority of the writers have endeavored to give simple 
facts and statistics without partisan coloring. The issue is a well balanced 
presentation of the entire question. It is discussed under the following headings: 
Historical, Legislative and Administrative Aspects of 
Prohibition. 
Changing Aspects of the Liquor Problem Under Prohibition. 
Prohibition and Certain Phases of Social Life. 
The Future of Prohibition. 


Regulation of Liquor Traffic in Other Countries. 
$2.00 per copy 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
3457 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
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“I'LL HAVE IT TYPED BY 


“I'm learning new tricks with our Dictaphone 


every day. Just this morning the City Manager 
completed a purchase that depended on a set of 
technical specifications two pages long and he gave 


all of it to me over the telephone.” 


“It was easy with this dictating machine on the 
desk. As fast 
repeated it into the Dictaphone mouthpiece and the 
The Boss 


as the boss gave me a sentence, I 


telephone transmitter at the same time. 


THE TIME YOU'RE BACK” 


checked me as I recorded and by the time he gets 
back to the office he will find the whole thing done 
on his desk, typed.” 


Today in thousands of busy offices where every 


possible minute must be productive, Dictaphones 
are increasing speed, accuracy, and saving time. The 
Dictaphone System has produced better results for 


more executives at a 


than any other 


method of getting things done ever devised. 


lower cost 


Your local Dictaphone Office can tell you how. 


Dictate to a 


DIC TAPAUNE 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-mark of Dicta ae Corporation, 
makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade e-mark is Applied. 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, 
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The Role of the Personnel Officer in 
the Depression 
EDITORIAL 





HE depression means reduced public in- 

come which in turn means smaller pay- 

roll expenditures. The responsibility for 
making the reduction falls upon 
the city council and chief ad- 
ministrator both of whom turn 
to the personnel officer for ad- 
vice and assistance. Just what 
role should the personnel officer 
play in this situation? First of 
all, he should supply the chief 
administrator and council with 
the facts—the number and kinds 
of employees, the rates at which 
they are paid, the period of the 
year during which they are em- 
ployed, the total payroll costs 
by departments, by functional 
groups, by age and sex groups, and the like. In 
the second place, he should be a mine of infor- 
mation as to the places in the service where 
overmanning, unsuitable personnel, 
ganization, ineffective procedure, and the use 
of antiquated labor-consuming devices exist. 
In the third place, he should be able to tell 
instantly the various personnel devices that 
may be used, the amounts that can be saved by 
taking advantage of each, and the probable 
effects, good and bad, if they are used—the 
retirement of aged employees, refraining from 
filling positions as they become vacant, the 
elimination of sinecures, the possibilities and 
limitations of staggered hours, the introduction 
of the six-hour day and the five-day week, the 
use of forced furloughs without pay, the reduc- 
tion of rates of pay, and so on. He should be 
able and ready to make recommendations as 


Bachrach 


poor or- 


Editor's Note: 
Chicago; M.A., 1925, George Washington University ; 
work, Civil Service News (now defunct) 1915-18; 
of Public Personnel Administration, 1922-24; 





Mr. Telford is a graduate of Illinois State Normal University, 
assistant examiner, 
staff member, Griffenhagen & Associates, 
4, director of the Bureau. 
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to courses of action and when, as, and if the 
administration and council decide what they 
want to do, to give effect promptly, intelli- 
gently and with a minimum of 
friction and embarrassment to 
their decision. 

It can be regarded only as a 
reflection upon the efficiency of 
the municipal governments that 
few of them have proceeded in 
any such fashion. Not one in 
ten, I firmly believe, has a per- 
sonnel officer who is worthy of 
being entrusted with the rdéle I 
have outlined or even with any 
considerable part of it. In times 
of prosperity, cities generally 
got along without such a “frill” 
as a technically trained personnel officer. As 
a consequence, in the hour of need, they are 
today resorting, by and large, to rule-of-thumb 
methods, applied on the whole more intelli- 
gently in council-manager cities than in other 
types of government, but distressingly short 
of the methods that could have been used if 
reasonably good personnel systems, adminis- 
tered by technically qualified officers, had 
been built up. 

The moral, I believe, is clear. The depression 
emphasizes the need for a competent personnel 
officer. This need is equally great in times of 
prosperity even though it may be less apparent. 


ra oe 


DIRECTOR, oo oF PuBLIc 
PERSON NEI \DM STRATION 
1906; Ph.B., 1918, The University of 
Illinois State Civil Service, 1913-15; editorial 
1918-22; staff member, Bureau 
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Editorial Comment 


The Cincinnati C onference 
N October 24 the International City 
Managers’ Association and the Govern- 
mental Research Association will hold jointly 
their conferences at Cincinnati in what should 
prove to be the most important gathering of 
public administrators ever held in this coun- 
try. The next issue will contain feature arti- 
cles on the conference city and also the tenta- 


tive program. 
* * * 


Political Grab Bagging 


EVERAL council-manager cities last spring 

witnessed the election of councilmen who 
proceeded immediately after taking office to 
make a political grab bag out of their city gov- 
ernment by a wholesale ousting of employees 
to make room for friends. Information re- 
ceived from three cities indicates that in two 
the council majority was elected on promises 
to obtain lower utility rates as a smoke screen 
and that the voters generally had no knowledge 
of the real intentions of the men who were 
running for office. The city manager of one 
of these cities was removed after he had proved 
utterly false the general charges of inefficiency 
against him. He had been an active city man- 
ager for seventeen years, and had served five 
cities. The managers of the other two cities 
also were removed without cause; one had six- 
teen years’ continuous service to his credit and 
the other had more than eleven years of service 
in three cities. All three managers had made 
enviable records as administrators and there 
was no question as to their integrity or com- 
petence. In each instance the city government 
was sold out to cheap politicians who appar- 
ently had no regard for the best interests of 
their cities—and all because the citizens had 
fallen asleep at their posts. 

To date the International City Managers’ 
Association has taken no step to protect its 
members from malicious and false attacks, but 
considerable thought is being given to the pos- 
sibility of taking some action, at least to the 
extent of publishing the facts and issuing a 
statement that a given city may have the letter 


but that the governing body at the time chooses | 


to ignore the spirit of council-manager gov- 
ernment. By the same token, the Association 
is even more interested in condemning any un- 
ethical practices on the part of its members. 
When such cases are brought to its attention 
a thorough investigation is made and the mem- 


ber, if found guilty, removed from member- | 


ship. Thus we hope to develop the tradition 
that active membership in the International 
City Managers’ Association is a badge of both 
competence and integrity. 

* * * 


Which Pocket? 


HE editorial comment in last month’s 

issue on “This Salary Business’ drawing 
attention to the wide disparity between the 
salaries of railroad executives and municipal 
executives has drawn fire from certain quar- 
ters. We are reminded that the stockholders 
pay the salaries of the railroad managers but 
the taxpayers have to dig deep in their jeans 
for the city executives’ pay. This would amuse 
the stockholders of most railroads these days. 
The truth is the same taxpayers that pay the 
city executives’ salaries and howl so much 
while doing it pay also the railroad executive 
about five times as much without a word of 
complaint. The money to pay the cost of trans- 
porting this world’s goods does not come from 
a little black satchel but from the consumers 
of those goods and that includes us all. Seems 
funny what a great difference there is between 
the two pockets—the one from which we pay 
our public officials and the other from which 
we pay for what private enterprise does for us. 

* * * 


Home Rule 


HE problem of securing or retaining home 

rule is one that interests cities throughout 
the world, according to Louis Brownlow in an 
article in this issue. He states that the solu- 
tion must leave the local unit possessed of 
sufficient freedom of action to induce citizen 
participation and that the local council must 
have a chief administrator who is trained in 
the art of co-ordination. 
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Looking Ahead at Public Health’ 


sy W. F. WALKER, Dkr. P.H.’ 


Director, Division of Health Studies, The Commonwealth Fund, New York 


The health department of the future will extend sanitary control work to 
include abatement of smoke, dust, and noise; more attention will be given to 
heart disease, cancer, measles, whooping cough, accidents, and common colds ; 
school health services may be radically changed and more stress placed on 
maternal, pre-natal, infant, and pre-school hygiene; socialized medicine will 
provide medical service for all; health departments will devote more time to 
health education and disease prevention and control. 


F we would visualize the health department 
of the future we must study and analyze 
the gross trends of the past, particularly of 

the last thirty or forty years. Playing the rdle 
of the prophet is dangerous sport in which the 
player may easily be lead to venture opinion 
far beyond the basis of truth or to generalize 
from scanty, isolated, and altogether atypical 
experience. To guess today what the various 
divisions of municipal government will be one 
hundred years hence and what will be their 
organic set-up, would be foolhardy and quite 
beyond the purpose of this series of articles. 
But to indicate what organizations will be 
needed in the various fields in the next fifteen 
to twenty-five years if the present trends, now 
well in evidence, continue, may be helpful both 
to the municipal administrator and to the sup- 
porting public alike. 

There is no evidence that the fundamental 
concept and the purpose of municipal health 
services are being altered. They have been and 
will continue to be operated for the protection 
and promotion of public health. This broad 
charter has, however, been limited in practice 
by a general policy of doing only those things 
for the individual which require community 
organization, and which the individual cannot 
do for himself, including certain law enforce- 
ment activities. 

Typical of such functions in the field of 
health protection are the investigation, isola- 


*This is the fourth and last of a series of “look- 
ing ahead” articles. The first three articles treated 
relief work, municipal finance, and public works. 
—EpiTor. 

*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Walker was formerly field 
director of the Committee on Administrative Prac- 
tice of the American Public Health Association. 


tion, and control of acute communicable dis- 
eases, diphtheria, scarlet fever, typhoid fever, 
smallpox; the supervision of the distribution 
of milk and other foods; the continuous scru- 
tiny of the water supply. All are well estab- 
lished functions and services which are not 
likely to change except possibly in degree. The 
gradual lessening of the incidence of the com- 
municable diseases will reduce the trend of this 
work somewhat. Better organization of the 
milk producing and distributing industry and 
a more general idea of the importance of milk 
as a food together with an understanding of 
the relative precautions necessary to safeguard 
it, is making the health department’s work in 
this field far easier and simpler than it was ten 
years ago. Though the industry may be most 
co-operative and may exercise close control by 
farm inspection and scrupulous care in pasteur- 
ization, the danger of milk as a vehicle for the 
dissemination of disease is too great to permit 
the friendly yet critical supervision of the 
health officer ever to be relaxed or removed. 
The same principle applies to the checking of 
the water supply except to a lesser degree, 
because the supplies are as a rule already 
municipally owned and operated and because 
the diseases possible of transmission by water 
are more limited. 


SANITARY CONTROL AND NOISE ELIMINATION 


Judging from the past trend, which has seen 
the rapid development of the control of en- 
vironmental sanitation, particularly in urban 
health departments, we may look for the health 
department of the future to continue its super- 
vision of general sanitation of foods, of milk, 
of the water supply, and of housing, but since 
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this service has been well accepted by the 
public, both producer and consumer alike, the 
role of the health department becomes, in most 
instances, that of a continuous guard or super- 
visor responsible for the effective carrying out 
of the service which has demonstrated its wis- 
dom and usefulness and where only minor 
changes are made from time to time in the 
technique of administration. However, we 
will no doubt see the function of sanitary con- 
trol of the environment extended into new 
fields. Some communities have already become 
alarmed at the griminess of their atmosphere 
and are taking steps to abate the nuisance of 
smoke and dust and at the same time effect a 
tremendous saving in damage to buildings and 
property. 

No less a menace to health and a destroyer 
of peace of mind is the continuous irritation of 
our auditory nerves by the roar and din of the 
modern city. Already engineers are contriving 
to muffle the pneumatic riveters, the subway 
turnstile, the noisy typewriter. Landlords and 
tenants alike are conscious of the relative val- 
ues of certain business locations because of 
their freedom from noise. 

To appreciate fully what this control of the 
environment may mean in its effect upon 
mental health if not disease control, one has 
only to compare a ride upon the present air- 
conditioned Pullman where the temperature 
is controlled, the air is clean, and the noise 
and the rattle of the train is largely eliminated, 
with the same facilities of two or three years 
ago to appreciate that these aids to physical 
comfort, these controlled environmental condi- 
tions have a real effect upon mental and proba- 
bly physical well-being. In some _ health 
departments, these newer problems of environ- 
mental sanitation will be attacked; first, in 
their industrial aspects and later as they affect 
the mass population. 


CONTROL OF DISEASES 


In the field of disease control, there are 
certain trends which are quite definite, well- 
established, and hopeful. Typhoid fever, 
diphtheria, and smallpox are all within our 
ready control and it remains only for health 
departments to continue their educational 
programs and maintain our present safeguard 
at a high level of efficiency. Scarlet fever, diar- 
rhea and enteritis, tuberculosis, and pneumonia 
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in certain forms are showing the effect of our 
scientific control measures. Continued experi- 
ment, continued medical and nursing service, 
and more extensive education will be needed 
for the further subjugation of these diseases, 
Measles, whooping cough, heart disease, and 
cancer will undoubtedly call for more attention 
in the next few years. In these fields, experi- 
mentation and study must precede any elab- 
orate field services for their control. 

There are other disease activities where the 
toll is more in sickness and inefficiency than in 
actual death. The venereal diseases, gonorrhea 
and syphilis, the control of which has only been 
undertaken as a common activity of the health 
department since about 1915, are only now 
beginning to show results of mass treatment 
and education. Linked as they are with certain 
moral implications, they have attached a stigma 
to the patient and anything like effective re- 
porting, which will permit adequate follow-up 
of case and contact and the study of the epi- 
demiology and spread, is as yet far from being 
realized. 

The trend of progress, however, in these dis- 
eases is not unlike that of tuberculosis and like 
tuberculosis there is evidence that the broad 
and long continued educational program is 
having its effect. Communities are beginning 
to separate the issues in the control of the dis- 
eases and to consider the medical quite apart 
from the moral hazard. The health depart- 
ment of the immediate future is apt to have a 
greater and possibly more difficult job in the 
intimate control of cases of venereal diseases 
than has been experienced with typhoid fever 
or diphtheria. 


ACCIDENTS AND CoMMON COLDS 


A growing cause of death has been accidents, 
particularly street and highway. To this haz- 
ard health departments have given little atten- 
tion until now. Though the problem of traffic 
control may be one primarily engaging the 
attention of the police department, accidents 
as a cause of death should be subject to the 
same study, analysis and, to a considerable 
degree, control through education as are other 
disease entities. As the health department 
and educational forces have combined to make 
people conscious of certain hazards, the health 
department should become interested and en- 
list the aid of other municipal departments in 
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a concerted program of accident prevention. 
The common cold has not yet yielded to 
scientific control. Centers of medical research 
and health departments will be expected to 
continue their experimental studies. Enough 
is now known to warrant sound community 
education on the importance of 
the care of the cold as a fore- 
runner of pneumonia. The fu- 
ture health department must 
inevitably be interested in such 
activities for the control of mor- 
bidity as well as mortality. 


MATERNAL AND 
Cu1Ltp HYGIENE ACTIVITIES 


Our experience in health pro- 
motion activities, particularly in 
the field of child hygiene, has 
indicated that work is more pro- 
ductive when carried on in the 
early years. The examination of 
school children pointed definitely 
to the importance of the pre-school years 
and we have discovered that many of the 
defects which were heretofore associated with 
the school age group may be prevented 
or corrected by proper attention to the run- 
about child. In a like manner our studies of 
infant mortality and infant health focus atten- 
tion upon maternal and prenatal hygiene. It 
seems entirely probable that with continued 
and improved service for maternal, prenatal, 
infant and pre-school hygiene, having as its 
aim turning over to the school system for 
education a child physically and mentally fit 
and with the school department assuming the 
responsibility in co-operation with the health 
department for the health education of the 
individual child, we may see a very radical 
change in the character and extent of school 
health services. As now organized, the school 
health work carried on by most communities, 
apart from health education, probably repre- 
sents our least effective health effort. It was 
undertaken because of an early need and has 
been carried on by public sentiment and be- 
cause the school population was more readily 
reached than were other age groups. 

The growth of interest in infant and pre- 
school work and the development of organiza- 
tion for reaching these two age groups will no 
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doubt make it possible for us to discontinue 
medical examinations as now organized in the 
schools, except possibly for the incoming 
groups in both elementary and high schools. 
The result of the health teaching in the schools 
should make the individual pupil and his par- 
ents sufficiently conscious of the 
importance of health examina- 
tions and the correction of de- 
fects to seek these services di- 
rectly from his private physician 
or the already organized agencies 
in the community without the 
necessity of setting up special 
machinery. 

The health department then 
may be expected to continue or 
even intensify its services for 
the promotion of maternal and 
child hygiene in the younger age 
group, but to decrease somewhat 
the emphasis in the school child 
and seek to develop the indi- 
vidual child’s interest in health. At the same 
time, we may expect to see an increase in the 
interests of the young adult in periodic health 
examinations and the use of general diagnostic 
services of the health department to this end. 
This will very likely be coupled with increased 
emphasis on industrial hygiene, since the em- 
ployer and employee alike are already seeking 
to utilize all safeguards against industrial haz- 
ards and to minimize so far as possible the 
physical and financial inroads of ill health. 


ORGANIZED PRIVATE MEDICAL SERVICE 


There is a rapidly growing tendency for 
industrial workers to combine in some way, 
with or without the co-operation of the em- 
ployer, to contract for complete health serv- 
ices, including medical, hospital, and nursing 
care, for both preventive and curative pur- 
Through such a plan they are able to 
distribute the burden of unusual or prolonged 
illness, both over a larger number of people, 
including the well, and over a longer space of 
time. Under certain of these plans of prepay- 
ment for medical service the individual is 
encouraged to seek and the physician to prac- 
tice preventive medicine. Particularly in the 
West do we see this type of socialized medicine 
growing very rapidly. There is usually a com- 
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mon bond among the group. They all work 
for a particular industry or group of industries, 
belong to the same fraternal order or are of 
one nativity. However, as groups enlarge, the 
need for such stabilized influence becomes less 
and we may see in the next few years large 
proportions of the middle and possibly upper 
economic strata of society, in certain areas at 
least, served by organized medical service, in 
which the patient is cared for by the physician 
of his choice, is assured competent and com- 
plete care at a price within the range that he 
can pay, and the physician likewise is insured 
an adequate income and freedom from heavy 
demands for medical charity. Periodic exam- 
inations, early diagnosis and early treatment 
of condition work to the advantage of both the 
patient and the physician. 

Under such an arrangement, the medical 
program of the health department may be 
materially altered from present practice. With 
the economic inertia removed, the depart- 
ment’s educational program for securing public 
participation in health promotional activities 
will move forward more rapidly and with 
greater success. The health department may 
be called upon to provide clinical services for 
the group in the lower economic strata, or these 
services may be organized under a department 
of public welfare, or they may be secured from 
the local physicians under the auspices of the 
department of public welfare. In any event, 
activities for prevention and health promotion 
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will be carred on in co-operation with rather 
than in opposition to the medical profession 
as has so frequently happened in the past. 

As plans of socialized medicine develop 
which provide easy access to a reasonably 
good medical service for practically all groups 
in the community, we may expect the health 
department to continue those indispensable 
functions of community sanitation and com- 
municable disease control, since they are things 
which the individual cannot do for himself and 
because they involve law enforcement. These 
will, no doubt, be extended in many directions 
as indicated. The health department seems 
the logical agency to carry on an extended edu- 
cational program in co-operation with the 
schools in order to acquaint citizens of all 
ages with what is desirable and obtainable in 
personal and community health. The depart- 
ment will also, no doubt, furnish to the citizens 
and to the physicians mechanical aids to diag- 
nosis; X-ray laboratory facilities of all kinds 
should be available, centralized for the sake of 
economy, employing trained technicians and 
giving the physicians a complete and accurate 
report in order that their time may be saved for 
the professional and skillful handling of the 
case. It is probable that we shall also see the 
health department assume a new place of lead- 
ership representing both the public and the 
profession of medicine, recognized by both as 
a friendly and unbiased leader seeking the best 
services for all members of the community. 


“A City Manager Is Criticised”’ 


HEADLINE in a Norfolk paper reads, 

“City Manager Is Criticized.” Natu- 

rally there is no news in that, and the 

story is on the seventh page. A city manager 

criticised is like Greeley’s man bitten by a dog; 

if a city manager escaped criticism it would 

be extraordinary news, and incidentally one 

would have reason to wonder if the man were 
worth his salt. 

City management, of course, is as much a 

profession as law, medicine, journalism, teach- 

ing, or what have you. The preparation for it 


is of a very definite nature requiring careful 
study and training in a variety of matters. 
Perhaps the native equipment is no less im- 
portant than the acquired training, for if any 
job demands an even disposition, a calm mind, 
and the kind of fortitude which enables one to 
endure unjust and harsh criticism the adminis- 
tration of a city’s affairs does. A man look- 
ing about for a profession should avoid city 
management if he does not possess these in- 
nate qualifications.—Progress-Index, Peters- 
burg, Virginia. 
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The Cities of the World Meet Together 


By LOUIS BROW NLOW* 


Director, Public Administration Clearing House, Chicago 


The task of administering municipal services is a relatively new development 
and the problems do not vary essentially from country to country; for their 
successful solution there must be some plan for co-operation with the central 
or state government, and the local council must have a chief administrator who 
is trained in the art of co-ordination, observes Mr. Brownlow, chairman of the 
American delegation to the International Congress. 


HE cities of the world came together in 

London in May. There were representa- 

tives of municipal government from no 
less than forty-four nations gathered in a huge 
room decorated with the flags of all countries 
and, even more significant, with a network of 
wires which was the tribute of the Machine 
Age to the Tower of Babel. What was said 
by the speaker of the moment was instantane- 
ously translated into two other languages and 
the sitting delegates heard the transmutation 
into their own tongue through earphones. And 
when the speaker was done there were other 
translations, too, for the three official lan- 
guages of the International Congress of Local 
Authorities (French, English and German) 
were not enough. It was the fifth time the In- 
ternational Congress had assembled and there 
were more delegates than ever before and from 
a greater number of nations. The Eastern and 
the Western Worlds were there, and the North- 
ern and Southern Hemispheres. For the first 
time, the United States of America was repre- 
sented by a delegation officially appointed by 
the President of the United States. 

England being host, the proceedings were 
normal English proceedings—the welcome by a 
noble earl, Lord Derby, ‘vho also is president of 
the British Association of Municipal Corpora- 
tions, and the conclusion by a royal prince, the 
Duke of York. Mostly the delegates wore the 
sack-coat and trousers of twentieth century 





*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Brownlow was for many 
years engaged in newspaper work as _ reporter, 
editor, and later as foreign correspondent; Com 
missioner of District of Columbia, 1915-20; city 
manager, Petersburg, Virginia, 1920-23; city man- 
ager, Knoxville, Tennessee, 1924-26; municipal 


standardization, but there were also to be seen 
the burnoose and flowing robes of Arabia as the 
municipal administrators from Hedjaz took 
their seats. All in all it was a picture of a gath- 
ering of strangers with confused tongues, with 
different colors of skin and habits of life, with 
different heritages of history, with different re- 
ligious beliefs and different codes of conduct. 

Then came the miracle. 

Despite the confusion of tongues, the assem- 
blage found that it spoke a common language. 
Despite the vast differences of their past his- 
tory the delegates found that they had a com- 
mon experience of the present. Despite the 
politely avoided but deadly deep differences of 
race and religion, the Congress discovered that 
it was dealing with a common, a universal, set 
of identical problems. 

There were but two subjects on the program. 
One was “the practical working of local au- 
thorities” and the other was “the recruitment 
and training of local government officials.”’ 

The phrase “local authorities” in English- 
English includes every type of local govern- 
mental agency, cities, villages, rural districts, 
and so on and if transferred to American-En- 
glish would include cities, towns, counties, 
townships, school districts, and all of the spe- 
cial varieties of local governments with which 
we bless ourselves. 

The subject that was discussed was not the 
organization of these local governments as it 


consultant to City Housing Corporation, New 
York, 1928-30; and since 1930, director of the Pub- 
lic Administration Clearing House, Chicago. Mr. 
Brownlow was president of the International City 
Managers’ Association in 1923, and is now vice- 
president of the National Municipal League. 
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is to be found in constitution, statutes, and 
charters, but rather how they actually work 
and are worked whether in accordance with, or 
by evasion of, or in defiance of the aforesaid 
constitutions, statutes and charters. The whole 
wide world reported that there was everywhere 
a difference between the code and the practice. 

But under the impact of a tremendous com- 
mon experience the discussion tended to leave 
this topic for which formal preparation had 
been made in a huge volume of reports from all 
nations. One by one and almost without ex- 
ception the delegates veered to the discussion 
of what was manifestly for each and all of them 
the most important and immediate problem at 
home—the encroachment of the power of the 
state in the affairs of local government and the 
struggle to obtain, or to retain, or to regain, 
some measure of home rule. 

As part and parcel of that problem there was 
the question of how to organize the local gov- 
ernment so as to admit of democratic control of 
policies and at the same time assure adequate 
freedom of action for a co-ordinated staff of 
trained technicians for administration. Some 
countries had the democratic councils and 
lacked the co-ordinated technical staff while 
others had the co-ordinated technical staff but 
lacked the councils. With but one or two ex- 
ceptions it was agreed that both were needed. 

And as the discussion crossed to the second 
subject, “the recruitment and training of local 
government officials,’ it was generally agreed 
that even an ideally constituted democratic 
council with an ideally equipped chief adminis- 
trator must also have a staff of trained and 
permanent officials all down the line. As to 
how best to obtain that staff and as to how 
best to give that training there was a wide dif- 
ference of opinion. With some exceptions the 
members of councils seemed to be less im- 
pressed with the need of higher and more in- 
tensive training than were the administrators. 

Now it must not be thought that all of this 
discussion was on the cold high plane of ab- 
stract theory. Each speaker illustrated his 
meaning with examples of practice from his 
own country—failures and successes—and 
each speaker spoke his own mind. Some were 
on the side of centralization, some on the side 
of decentralization. They were not in agree- 
ment as to the solutions, but they did agree 
that the problems which so many of them had 
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thought were peculiar to their own lands were 
common to all nations. 

Through most of the discussion there stalked 
the pale ghost of The Depression, not as it may 
be known to governors of nations as a problem 
of economics, but as it is known to local gov- 
ernment administrators everywhere as a prob- 
lem of hungry citizens who cannot find work 
and must be fed and clothed and sheltered. 
Beyond the power of local government to fi- 
nance, this problem of the relief of the unem- 
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ployed has brought in the necessity of state | 


aid. With state aid has come the insistence of 
the state on certain standards of practice and 
administration. This has diminished the au- 
tonomy of the local governmental unit. 

The question is: Can the city stand free as 
a self-governing political and social unit under 
the impact of economic forces that are world- 
wide in sweep and nation-wide in application 
and which appear to compel some standardized 
and common form of urban administration? 

The answer of the municipal governments 
of forty-four nations as given at London is: 
Local government can be successfully carried 
on under the principles of local home rule if the 
councils are implemented by a co-ordinated 
staff of technicians who will be able to work 
out the necessary adjustment with central gov- 
ernments. 

The situation is: In practically every coun- 
try in the world the traditional theory and the 
actual practice of local government are not in 
adjustment and probably cannot be brought 
together until there is some agreement as to 
the division of duties and responsibilities con- 
cerning social and economic problems as be- 
tween local and central governing authorities. 


MUNICIPAL PROBLEMS IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


The meetings were presided over by the ven- 
erable and distinguished Senator F. M. Wibaut 
of Holland, for years a member of the munici- 
pal government of Amsterdam. The transla- 
tions and the mechanics were in charge of the 
able Senator Emile Vinck of Belgium, secre- 
tary-general of the International Union of 
Cities which has assembled all of the five inter- 
national congresses. The chairman of the Brit- 
ish committee, G. Montagu Harris, prepared 
the agenda and contributed both to the matter 
and the manner of the discussion by his ad- 
mirable summaries. 
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For the principal countries of the world 
there were contributions such as these: 

FrANCE—M. Henri Sellier, general secretary 
of the Union of French Towns, strongly advo- 
cated the amalgamation of the smaller govern- 
mental units into larger bodies which would 
be able to employ persons tech- 
nically qualified to carry out 
their duties. 

GERMANY—Dr. Oscar Mul- 
ert, president of the German 
Union of Cities, said that the 
cities were forced to rely on the 
central governments for sub- 
sidies for relief of the unem- 
ployed and that this had resulted 
in diminishing the self-govern- 
ing powers on account of the 
strict conditions of the grants- 
in-aid. Dr. Von Leyden, of the 
Prussian Ministry of the In- 
terior, asserted that never before 
were conditions of local govern- 
ment so critical as today, as the local author- 
ities were being crushed under burdens beyond 
their own power to lift and for which they had 
no responsibility, but which threatened the 
foundations of their existence. Dr. Walter 
Norden of the University of Berlin, said that 
the election of members of permanent staffs 
(there being no complaint of the technical 
qualifications of the staff members) to seats 
on the councils had introduced an undesirable 
element into local government as it tended to 
place such officials beyond control of the 
burgomaster. 

ENGLAND—Sir Ernest Simon, formerly Lord 
Mayor of Manchester, urged longer service for 
the mayor as head of the council to enable him 
to understand his problems, and greater powers 
of co-ordination for the town clerk to enable 
the policies of the council to be more efficiently 
and effectively translated into action. 

Itaty—Dr. Virgilio Testa of Rome agreed 
with M. Sellier that small rural units of govern- 
ment should be amalgamated, and said that 
this had been done in Italy with great success. 
The podesta, or mayor, of each municipality 
was an efficient administrator named by the 
central government who had, he thought, even 
more power than the American city manager 
and had introduced many desirable reforms. 
Dr. Testa appeared not to share the concern 
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of some of the other delegates over the sup- 
pression of local democratic control under a 
centralized scheme of administration. 

Spain—Don Luis Jordona de Pozas of the 
Union of Spanish Towns said that the new 
Republican government was continuing the 
municipal laws of the dictator- 
ship which had permitted the 
introduction of more efficient 
administrators with greater pow- 
ers than had been known under 
the old regime, but that the 
Republic had_ restored the 
dignity of the elected council 
permitting wider citizen partici- 
pation in local governmental 
affairs. 

CzECHO-SLOVAKIA— Dr. Jaro- 
slav Kubista said that the lim- 
ited taxing powers of the cities 
had compelled recourse to cen- 
tral government for relief and 
that in consequence it was in- 
creasingly difficult to maintain the system of 
local autonomy introduced at the time of the 
foundation of the Republic. 

GreEcE—M. Georges Mecouris of the Un- 
ion of Greek Towns declared that the cities 
should have unlimited freedom in financial ad- 
ministration and in powers of taxation since 
the system of state subsidies did not meet the 
local situations. 

BeLciumM—Alderman Vroome of Ostend said 
the villages were indignant because of the en- 
croachment of central government on their 
local autonomy, especially resenting a law 
which compelled them to reduce their expendi- 
tures by a horizontal cut of 10 per cent. 

RuMANIA—M. D. Niculesco, deputy mayor 
of Bucharest, said that local government had 
been improved by the election of many women 
to the councils and that in rural districts con- 
solidation of units was necessary in order to 
permit the employment of trained adminis- 
trative officials. 

Unitep States—Luther Gulick of the In- 
stitute of Public Administration emphasized 
three important tendencies in American local 
government: the first, the growth of executive 
power owing to the increasing sphere of tech- 
nology in local government; the second, the 
growth of the system of subsidies from state 
(not national) governments to local units 
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which would bring the state more and more 
into spheres hitherto exclusively occupied by 
local governments; and the third, the growing 
demand for home rule. Louis Brownlow of 
the Public Administration Clearing House de- 
scribed the council-manager system of govern- 
ment, pointing out that the council determined 
matters of policy and the city manager exe- 
cuted the policies as chief administrator and 
not as an autocrat and asserting that it was 
the general belief that cities that had adopted 
the council-manager plan had achieved both 
greater efficiency and greater democratic con- 
trol. 


Loca GOVERNMENT A RECENT DEVELOPMENT 


From all over the world there were recurring 
comments on the fact that local government as 
it is now known is a new thing. The gentleman 
from Athens (where I had always thought 
Pericles once served as city manager) told the 
Congress that local government originated in 
England in the 1830’s—just a hundred years 
ago. The gentleman from Rome (which I 
thought had had a municipal government for 
some centuries) clearly believed that local gov- 
ernment of the service type was a product of 
the twentieth century. But it was reserved for 
the gentleman from Egypt—Seddik Bey, di- 
rector-general (city manager) of Alexandria— 
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to say, as he might so well say, that he was 
proud of the long history of municipal govern- 
ment in his country. He pointed out that he 
was selected by the central government as the 
chief administrator of the city, co-operating in 
the government with an elected council. He 
said that the municipal government of Alex- 
andria was the oldest in Egypt. It dates back 
to 1892! (Second Grover Cleveland Dynasty.) 

So then it appears that the task of local gov- 
ernment is to serve the people of modern cities; 
that this task is relatively a new one because 
both the modern city and the idea of com- 
munal services are new; that the problem varies 
only in its incidental phases and not in its 
essential characteristics in different cities and 
different countries; and that for its successful 
solution there must be worked out some plan 
for co-operation with central government that 
will leave the local unit possessed of sufficient 
freedom of action to induce citizen participa- 
tion; that this autonomous local council must 
have a chief administrator who is trained in 
the art of co-ordination and that he must have 
a permanent staff of trained technologists to 
perform efficiently the varied duties demanded 
of the service city by the modern urban citizen. 

The delegates from forty-four nations left 
the Congress with a deep and, I trust, an abid- 
ing sense of essential kinship. 


Reducing Municipal Expenditures 


Economies in Financial Administration’ 


Economies in financial administration lie chiefly in prudent planning and in 
the adoption of approved practices including rigid budgetary control, standard 
units of measurement, an adequate record and reporting system, and centralized 


purchasing. 


INANCIAL administration is concerned 
Bic the activities of the city government 

which relate primarily to the raising and 
spending of money. Successful management 
depends largely upon the proper handling of 
finances for without the aid of sound financial 
methods and procedure, intelligent planning, 





*This is the third of a series of articles on con 
structive economy in municipal administration 
The fourth, “Economies in Personnel Administra- 
tion,” will appear in the October issue.—EbiTor, 


effective direction, and administrative responsi- 
bility cannot be attained. In this field, large 
economies may be effected through the adop- 
tion of the most approved financial practices, 
including a scientific budget system with ex- 
ecutive allotments and work programs; accrual 
accounting; an up-to-date system of assessing 
property for taxation; sound methods of tax 
administration and collection; controlled in- 
ventories of the city’s supplies, materials, 
equipment, and real estate; periodic reports to 
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the public including an operating statement 
and balance sheet; an operation audit; cen- 
tralized purchasing; unit costs for measuring 
services; a long-term financial plan; approved 
bond practices and sound debt administration ; 
and many other modern financial procedures 
that are essential to exercising effective con- 
trol.! For example, the modernization of pay- 
roll procedure involves the standardization of 
time-keeping methods, installation of mechani- 
cal equipment, certification of the payroll by 
the personnel agency before payment, report- 
ing of attendance, leaves of absence, hours of 
work, and so on to the central payroll bureau 
or controller, and the staggering of payroll 
dates to avoid unnecessary peaks in the dis- 
bursing office. 


FINANCIAL PLANNING 


Among the financial operations of the city 
government, planning or forecasting stands 
first. In fact a long-term financial program 
should be prepared first and the current annual 
budget made to fit into it. This is the first 
task of the chief administrator, especially when 
first appointed, for after making a careful 
study of past and present municipal activities 
he will need to have as complete a picture as 
possible of probable trends and future financ- 
ing before an annual budget is prepared and 
adopted. A financial program covering five or 
ten years should set forth all municipal ex- 
penditures, laying special emphasis on expendi- 
tures for permanent improvements, and it 
should show probable revenues and means of 
financing. Through proper planning, peak peri- 
ods of debt payments may be avoided and 
items of a recurring nature included in the 
current tax budget. 

Because the financial program outlines the 
method of paying for various improvements, 
the physical plan of the city ties directly into 
long-term planning. Proper city planning has 
a distinct financial value in preventing the 
waste of municipal funds. For example, cities 





‘For details on approved financial practices see 
Lent D. Upson and C. E. Rightor, “Standards of 
Financial Administration,’ National Municipal Re- 
view, XVII, 119-32, (February, 1928) ; also, Public 
Budgeting (Harpers, 1929) by A. E. Buck; Gov- 
ernmental Purchasing, (Harpers, 1929) by Russell 
Forbes; Municipal Finance (Macmillan, 1926) by 
A. E. Buck; and Public Borrowing (National Mu- 
nicipal League, 1930) by Paul Studensky. 
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should refuse to approve plans for land sub- 
divisions until the construction of paving and 
the extension of utilities are assured by the 
developer, or, in certain cases, actually in- 
stalled by him. The high cost of city planning 
lies in not planning. A definite program for 
carrying out public improvements in accord- 
ance with the city’s ability to pay tends to 
equalize the tax burden over a long period. 

Financial planning therefore comprehends: 
(1) a complete set-up of estimated revenues 
and expenditures in the form of a carefully 
prepared current budget; and (2) a procedure 
for devising, authorizing, and executing that 
budget and co-ordinating it with the long-term 
financial plan. To make both ends meet, that 
is to limit expenditures to income or to make 
income equal expenditures, is the main purpose 
of the budget plan. The annual budget as well 
as the long-term budget should cover all activi- 
ties of the city government, including bond 
funds, special and trust funds, municipally- 
owned utilities, and all independent boards and 
ad hoc agencies. A carefully prepared budget 
and financial program properly executed is 
the first essential of exercising control over 
municipal finances and therefore of reducing 
expenditures. Aside from its value in adminis- 
tration, the budget affords taxpayers an op- 
portunity to learn of governmental activities 
and their cost and to express an opinion at 
budget hearings on municipal policies involved 
in the budget. 


STANDARD UNITS OF MEASUREMENT 


While a department head generally has little 
difficulty in justifying the need or social utility 
of most of the services rendered by his depart- 
ment, very often he cannot justify the cost of 
these services for the reason that standards of 
service and units of measurement have not 
been adopted. The usual methods of justify- 
ing appropriation requests do not constitute an 
adequate measure of cost; they supply no in- 
formation whatever as to whether a given scale 
of expenditures is appropriate or economical. 
In order that a public administrator may know 
what the proper expenditure should be for a 
given operation, standard units of measure- 
ment must be developed. In the fields of 
pubiic works, police, and public health, such 
standard units and record systems have been 
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developed and administrators are urged to 
adopt them, for by the application of proper 
cost accounting methods it is possible to test 
particular work as to the quantity, quality, 
and results obtained and thus to determine 
whether the cost of such work is reasonable 
or unreasonable. Such information provides a 
basis for constant administrative control over 
the operations of the various departments. 
Through the use of proper cost accounting rec- 
ords the city of Minneapolis in 1930 saved 
$100,000 on street maintenance work. 


ADEQUATE EXPENDITURE CONTROL 


The adoption of the budget and the appro- 
priation ordinance is not a mandate to spend. 
During this time of fluctuating revenues 
budgetary control and execution are of first- 
rate importance. The budget officer should 
keep record by months of the allotments made 
each department under each budget classifica- 
tion. All purchase orders should be encum- 
bered by the budget officer before they are 
sent to the vendor. If the proposed purchase 
of an object exceeds the departmental estimate 
for the month for that object, the head of that 
department should be consulted as to the neces- 
sity and urgency for the purchase. If the chief 
administrator and the department head agree 
that the contemplated purchase is necessary 
the requisition should be approved with the 
understanding that a saving equal to the 
amount of the allotment over-draft will be 
made in the expenditures of the ensuing month. 
On the first of each month, the budget officer 
should provide the chief administrator with 
statements by departments showing actual re- 
ceipts and expenditures compared with esti- 
mates made at the beginning of the period, 
together with the unexpended balance in each 
fund. If expenditures have exceeded the esti- 
mates, or if the actual revenues are lower than 
previously estimated, the budget officer or con- 
troller, department head, and chief adminis- 
trator should revise estimated expenditures for 
future months in order to avoid a deficit at the 
end of the fiscal period. The “controller” func- 
tion of continuous audit of expenditures should 
be adequately developed ; in other words, there 
should be a current criticism of all expendi- 
tures. Here again standard units of measure- 
ment are essential. The taxpayer should be 
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kept constantly informed of these trends, their 
probable effects on services, debts, and tax 
rates. 
MUNICIPAL REVENUES 

The entire revenue system of state and local 
government should be surveyed by official 
agencies with a view of revising the tax system 
to adapt it to modern social and economic 
conditions. The trend is away from the use of 
the general property tax for local purposes and 
toward a further development of state-adminis- 
tered locally-shared taxes. While the indi- 
vidual municipality cannot bring about major 
changes in the tax system certain immediate 
and important economies may be effected in 
the administration of revenues. Miscellaneous 
revenues including departmental revenues, li- 
censes, charges for highway privileges, interest 
on bank deposits, and rents should be studied 
with a view of improving their revenue yield- 
ing propensities and of perfecting their admin- 
istration. Mandatory tax levies for specific 
purposes such as library, band, hospital, school, 
or other activity should be abolished for they 
often work a hardship on taxpayers and tend 
to abrogate any attempt to reduce expendi- 
tures. 


Tax ANTICIPATION BORROWING 


Unnecessary borrowing in anticipation of 
taxes may be avoided with a saving of interest 
by revising the fiscal calendar to place in 
proper relationship all the steps of estimating 
expenditures, making appropriations, levying 
taxes, and collecting revenues. Taxes should 
be payable in two or more installments. These 
changes would probably require state legis- 
lative action and would be highly desirable. 
Until such legislation is obtained, cities that 
must pay high interest rates for short term 
loans might provide for the prepayment of 
taxes. For example, in Portsmouth, Virginia, 
where the fiscal year begins January 1, and 
taxes are collected in November following, ex- 
tensive tax anticipation borrowing has been 
avoided by encouraging taxpayers to pay in 
advance. 

TREASURY MANAGEMENT 


Treasury management comprehends the col- 
lection, custody, and disbursement of public 
funds. In so far as practical, all collecting 
should be done by the treasurer’s office. 
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Through the use of proper forms and mechani- 
cal equipment considerable savings may be 
effected in the preparation of the tax rolls and 
bills and in the handling of collections. Up-to- 
date tax collection methods should be adopted 
including a heavy penalty for delinquency and 
the sale of the tax certificate late in the fiscal 
year for which the tax is levied.* To abate pen- 
alties on delinquent taxes will only serve to 
encourage further delinquency. 

The selection of depositories for public 
funds requires special attention. Consideration 
should be given to the rate of interest paid on 
commercial and savings accounts, the maxi- 
mum deposit in one institution, the stability of 
the institution, and the city’s obligations to its 
various banks. The use of corporate surety 
bonds to secure public funds in a depository is 
the most satisfactory method. It is advisable 
to have only one bank account for the gen- 
eral operating fund of the city but separate 
bank accounts should be provided for funds 
which are not used for operation, such as sink- 
ing, special assessments, trust, and public util- 
ity funds. 

All disbursements should be made by the 
city treasurer upon order of the city controller, 
using the voucher-warrant-check system. The 
prompt payment of claims should be a regular 
practice and checks should be mailed to payees 
instead of having them call at the treasurer’s 
office. 


ACCOUNTING AND REPORTING 


One of the most important elements in finan- 
cial administration is an accounting system 
which records and produces all information 
respecting financial operations that is needed 
as a basis for management. The accounting 
system should be centralized under a single re- 
sponsible authority and all accounts kept on 
an accrual basis as well as accumulating cash 
receipts and disbursements. The basic account- 
ing records should permit the accounting offi- 
cer to prepare for the chief administrator 
prompt and accurate monthly reports includ- 
ing the following documents: (1) Cash bal- 
ances—the amount in each fund, each bank, 
and the treasurer’s office; (2) forecast of cash 


*Carl H. Chatters, “Methods of Reducing De 
linquent Taxes,” Pustic MANAGEMENT, XII], 165 
67, (May, 1931). 
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position to the end of the month and to the 
close of the year; (3) appropriation and ex- 
penditure reports based on allotments; (4) a 
revenue statement comparing actual with esti- 
mated receipts; (5) a statement of unpaid 
taxes classified by years and according to the 
nature of the tax, i. e., special assessments, real 
estate, and personal property; (6) a list of 
miscellaneous accounts due the city; (7) a 
debt statement giving a summary of outstand- 
ing bonds, notes and contracts; and (8) bal- 
ance sheets for each fund. 

Accounting control should be extended to 
include control over lands, buildings, equip- 
ment, stores, and any other property owned 
by the city. Ownership of such property should 
be safeguarded by perpetual inventories under 
the control of the accounting office and monthly 
reports, submitted to the officer having control 
of properties, showing additions and deduc- 
tions thereto. 

Another duty of the chief accounting officer 
is to audit all expenditures made by the mu- 
nicipality. Provision should be made for an 
independent audit of all accounts by public 
accountants or by a state agency. 

The public administrator should not over- 
look the fact that the taxpayers should be 
constantly informed in a clear and simple man- 
ner about the financial condition of the city. 


CENTRALIZED PURCHASING 
Every city should have centralized purchas- 
ing.” Within a given area several governmental 
units, by voluntary action if in no other way, 
may effect large savings by consolidating the 
purchase of standard commodities. The city 
of Cincinnati, Hamilton County, and the school 
district in Cincinnati recently purchased a 
year’s supply of coal at approximately $100,- 
000 less than would have been paid if each 
unit had purchased coal separately. Central- 
ized purchasing in 1931 saved the city of Mil- 
waukee $847,778 or 15 per cent of the total 
purchases, while cash discounts accounted for 
an additional saving of $54,774. Cash dis- 
counts may be increased by following up de- 
liveries to see that inspections are made and by 

mailing checks promptly to vendors. 


*See Russell Forbes, “Measuring the Efficiency 
of a Governmental Purchasing Department,” Pus- 
Lic MANAGEMENT, XIII, 329-34, (October, 1931). 
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Another way to save on purchases is to in- 
sist on unrestricted competitive bidding. Local 
merchants often desire to limit bids on public 
contracts to local firms. To insure proper mar- 
ket quotations as well as honest prices, bids 
from firms outside the city should be received 
whenever possible. It is important that stand- 
ard specifications be developed and used, that 
proper procedures for advertising and the let- 
ting of contracts be followed, and that ade- 
quate testing and inspection of deliveries both 
as to quantity and quality be established. If 
possible, a central storage system should be 
established with adequate control over stores 
in order to minimize the investment of funds 
in idle supplies. Baltimore, Maryland, recently 
saved one cent in the tax rate by effecting a re- 
duction of the inventory of materials in storage. 


MISCELLANEOUS FINANCIAL PRACTICES 


Perhaps the proper reporting of the financial 
condition of the municipality to prospective 
investors might result in obtaining higher 
prices for the city’s securities. Through such 
a method, the city of Baltimore sold a recent 
issue at $123,000 above the price originally bid. 

The city should secure an outside audit or 
make its own audit of freight bills covering 
city purchases; traffic counselors usually do 
such work for 50 per cent of the excess charges 
on freight. 

The handling of insurance on buildings and 
equipment should be centralized preferably 
under the controller or purchasing agent; in- 
surable values should be determined in co-op- 
eration with department heads; a revaluation 
of buildings may reveal that some property is 
over-insured, and that standard rates of cov- 
erage should be adopted for each group or type 
of buildings. Consideration should be given to 
the desirability of assumption by the city of its 
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own fire risk where property is not subject to 
the usual fire hazards. Many of the larger 
cities find it more economical to carry no fire 
insurance. 

Economies in printing may be effected by 
standardizing and simplifying forms and sta- 
tionery. Most cities can save money by pur- 
chasing a duplicating machine of some kind 
that can be used for certain forms, records, and 
reports. Photostating instead of copying of 
certain records would result in large savings. 

CONCLUSION 

In improving financial practices the admin- 
istrator’s chief advisor is the municipal finance 
officer, whether he be the director of finance, 
controller, or auditor. He should be more than 
an accountant or a consultant. He should be 
familiar with law, statistics, and management 
technique. He should be competent to handle 
debt problems and to know when and how to 
float loans to best advantage and also know 
about the wisdom of refunding debts. A good 
finance officer will take the initiative in the 
adoption of approved financial practices. It 
goes without saying that this important admin- 
istrative officer should be appointed by the 
chief administrator. 

It is clear that economies in financial admin- 
istration must be effected very largely by the 
adoption of sound financial practices and by 
prudent planning and administration. Rigid 
budgetary control, together with work pro- 
grams, standard units of measurement, and 
proper records and reports, will enable the 
chief administrator to exercise more adequate 
control over operations and will aid him in de- 
termining what the proper expenditure should 
be for a given operation, with the result that 
more effective service can be rendered at 
lower cost. 
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Federal Loans to Cities For “‘Self- 
Liquidating” Projects 


By PAUL V. BETTERS* 


Executive Secretary, American Municipal Association, Chicago 


This article presents information concerning the main features of Title Il of 
the federal relief act and outlines the procedure to be followed by cities in 
applying for loans for “self-liquidating”’ projects. 


ITLE II of the Federal “Emergency Re- 

lief and Construction Act of 1932” makes 

available to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation the sum of $1,500,000,000 for the 
purpose of effecting loans (or making con- 
tracts) to certain specified agencies for “self- 
liquidating” projects which will create employ- 
ment. The agencies which are qualified to 
borrow money are as follows: 

(1) States, municipalities, and political sub- 
divisions of states, public agencies of those gov- 
erning bodies; also public corporations, boards and 
commissions. 


(2) Corporations formed for the purpose of 
providing low cost housing and the reconstruction 
of slum areas. 


(3) Private corporations for the construction 
of self-liquidating projects such as bridges, tun- 
nels, docks, viaducts, waterworks, canals, and 
markets devoted to public use. 

(4) Private limited dividend corporations for 
the protection and development of forests and re- 
newable natural resources. 

(5) Public agencies charged with the construc- 
tion of a publicly-owned bridge to be used for 
railroad, railway, and highway uses. 

This article is concerned solely with the 
problem of “self-liquidating”’ loans to cities 
and information is presented concerning the 
main features of the law, the rights of munici- 
palities under the act, and the procedure to be 
followed by cities in making application for 
loans. If applications by cities for loans are 
framed in the correct manner and contain the 
essential information required by the Corpora- 
tion, it is apparent that much more prompt 





* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Betters holds a B.S degree, 
University of Minnesota; M.S. in Public Adminis- 
tration, Syracuse University; was staff member, 
Institute for Government Research, Washington, 
D. C., 1930-32; technical consultant to Governor 
Gardner of North Carolina in 1931 on state reor- 
ganization ; participated in surveys including New 


action will be taken by the Corporation. In- 
complete applications will only lead to delay. 


Wuat ts A “SELtF-LIQUIDATING” PROJECT? 


A “self-liquidating”’ project is defined in the 
act as follows: 

A project shall be deemed to be self-liquidating 
if such project will be made self-supporting and 
financially solvent and if the construction cost 
thereof will be returned within a reasonable period 
by means of tolls, fees, rents, or other charges, or 
by such other means (other than by taxation) as 
may be prescribed by the statutes which provide 
for the project. 

It will be noted that this “provision clearly 
imposes the requirement that in order to be 
eligible for a loan the project must be one 
which will produce sufficient revenues to make 
it ‘self-supporting’ and to return its construc- 
tion cost within a reasonable period. Taxation 
is expressly excluded as a source of revenue for 
such purposes.” However, if a project meets 
the above requirements, its eligibility will not 
be affected by the fact that the power of taxa- 
tion is additionally available for the loan. 
Briefly summarized, the proposed loan or con- 
tract must be for aid in financing a legally- 
authorized project and the project must be 
“self-liquidating” in character. 


Facts REGARDING LOANS 


A loan by the Corporation to a city may be 
made through the purchase of securities of the 
applicant or otherwise, and the Corporation is 
authorized to bid for such securities. The act 
requires that all loans be fully and adequately 


York Commission on Revision of Public Service 
Laws (1929), governmental survey of North Caro- 
lina (1930); governmental survey of Mississippi 
(1931) ; and since January 1, 1932, has been execu- 
tive secretary, American Municipal Association, 
the national association of state leagues of munici- 
palities. Author of a number of books and reports. 
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secured. Loans are to run for ten years but 
they may be made for longer periods when the 
board of directors decides it is necessary. 

The interest rates or discount and the terms 
and conditions of the loan are to be determined 
“in each instance in the light of all of the cir- 
cumstances.” This means that each application 
will be treated on its own merits. Upon the 
very fundamental question of the interest rate 
there is nothing available at the present time 
to base any conclusions or generalizations. 

Finally, the act prescribes certain limitations 
and conditions upon loans which municipalities 
must adhere to: 

(1) Except in executive, administrative, and 
supervisory positions so far as practicable no indi- 
vidual directly employed on any project shall be 
permitted to work more than thirty hours in any 
one week. 

(2) In the employment of labor in connection 
with any project preference shall be given, where 
they are qualified, to ex-service men with depend- 
ents. 

(3) No convict labor shall be directly employed 
on any project. 

PROCEDURE FOR FILING APPLICATION 

All applications for loans should be made in 
writing to the Corporation at its office at 1825 
H Street N.W., Washington, D. C. It is well 
to repeat, however, that unless ‘“‘(a) the project 
is to be ‘self-liquidating,’ (b) the proposed loan 
is shown to be fully and adequately secured, 
and (c) complete information is supplied as to 
all phases of the project,” the application will 
receive no consideration. Cities do not have to 
file their applications on any particular printed 
blanks but they are required to submit all data 
(maps, plans, specifications, etc.) necessary for 
a full and complete examination of the project. 
Three signed copies of each application with 
exhibits as well as three additional copies of 
the application proper are necessary. 

INFORMATION REQUIRED 

All cities contemplating the submission of 
an application for a loan from the Corporation 
should secure copies of Circular No. 3 issued 
by the Corporation on August 29, 1932. This 
bulletin contains all pertinent information for 
prospective applicants for “‘self-liquidating”’ 
loans. Without attempting to explain all of 
the items on which the Corporation will require 
information from the municipality, it may be 
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well to list the more important: (1) Type of 
project and location; (2) summarized total 
cost of project with subtotals showing (a) cost 
of construction, (b) cost of land, right of 
ways, etc., (c) aggregate of other costs; (3) 
amount of loan applied for with proposed re- 
payment periods; (4) statement as to nature 
and sources of revenue; (5) statement show- 
ing loan will be fully and adequately secured; 
(6) elapsed time after available funds, if 
granted, before (a) commencement and com- 
pletion of work, (b) project will become fully 
self-supporting, and (c) construction cost will 
be returned from net revenues; (7) condensed 
averages of number of men to be employed and 
cost of construction materials to be delivered 
to the project, for the first three months and 
each succeeding quarterly period; (8) state- 
ment as to nature of project and need; (9) 
certain site data; (10) description and amounts 
of all types of encumbrances on the property 
and structures to be used; (11) estimated 
costs segregated as to specified directions; (12) 
sums required during construction period and 
construction schedule; (13) present status and 
financial condition of project; (14) full state- 
ment of plans for financing project to comple- 
tion; (15) statement as to proposed terms for 
loan applied for; (16) full statement as to 
other efforts to finance project; (17) nature 
and source of expected revenues; (18) whether 
or not project will compete with other existing 
enterprises; and, (19) estimate as to gross and 
net income of project (detailed itemized esti- 
mates are required). 

{n addition to the above general informa- 
tion regarding the project, certain credit in- 
formation is required from municipalities. The 
local financial official should consult the above- 
mentioned bulletin regarding the exact infor- 
mation needed by the Corporation before it 
can consider the application. Likewise, the city 
attorney should scrutinize carefully pages ten 
and eleven of the bulletin to insure that all 
legal requirements are fulfilled. It is important 
that all municipal applicants should have reso- 
lutions adopted by their governing bodies au- 
thorizing one or more of certain named officers 
to execute and deliver the application. All 
applications must be verified in the form sug- 
gested by the Corporation. 

Due to some misunderstandings which have 
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arisen in connection with other sections of the 
“Emergency Relief and Construction Act of 
1932,” it should be stated that on “self- 
liquidating’ loans, municipalities are to deal 
directly with the Corporation and not through 
the governors of the states. Cities are prohib- 
ited also from paying any fees or 
commission in connection with 
applications for loans from the 
Corporation. 


INTERPRETATION OF ACT 


Title II of the act will evi- 
dently find its chief force in 
stimulating construction proj- 
ects of various kinds. Certain 
projects, such as bridges, water- 
works, etc., listed above, are 
specified in the relief act. Loans 
for sewage disposal projects are 
evidently in the same class wher- 
ever direct charges can be made 
for the service on a rental basis. A number of 
states already provide for the financing of 
sewage disposal plans and sewer systems in this 
way, and several state legislatures are now con- 
sidering such laws. Other public service and 
recreational projects such as public swimming 
pools where users pay a direct fee, will come 
under the law. Another case arises in the case 
of improvements, such as modernization of 
equipment or construction of new buildings 
which may enable a city to make considerable 
savings from present annual expenditures. A 
test case will be required to determine if loans 
can be obtained for the latter. 

Whether street and highway improvements 
including widening and grade separations can 
be included under the provisions of this section 
is questionable. It is felt by some that projects 
of this kind, to be paid for by assessments 
levied with the consent of those paying, will 
qualify as self-liquidating. This is another 
point that must be settled later. 

Already a number of applications from cities 
are before the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. The writer is informed that the 
tentative applications for loans include loans 
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for several municipal market projects and it is 
the opinion of this writer that the Corporation 
will look with favor upon municipal market 
applications. 


ENGINEERS’ ApvisorY BoARD 


On August 11 the Corporation 
announced it had appointed an 
Engineers’ Advisory Board to 
assist in passing on all self- 
liquidating construction projects 
for which the Corporation is 
requested to make loans. This 
Board, consisting of five mem- 
bers, is already organized and 
functioning at the Corporation’s 
headquarters in Washington. 
Undoubtedly the procedure will 
be that all applications for loans 
will have to run the gauntlet of 
this advisory committee before 
any serious consideration is 
given the application by the board of directors 
of the Corporation. 


SUMMARY 


Up to August 29, no loan had been author- 
ized by the Corporation so that it is impossible 
to state definitely the general policies which 
will be followed. If the municipalities that are 
considering the filing of applications will make 
sure that their applications contain the re- 
quired information, they will avoid routine de- 
lays. It may be well to point out that “self- 
liquidating” loans may be made by the Cor- 
poration any time prior to January 23, 1934. 

Regardless of the effect the act may have 
upon the aiding of unemployment conditions 
in municipalities or in extending credit to cer- 
tain cities unable to secure funds from the 
regular sources, it does open up a whole new 
field of federal-municipal relations. This act 
at one swoop brings the cities of the country 
into direct contact with the national govern- 
ment without going through the channels of 
the state governments. Whether it is the be- 
ginning of a new trend remains to be seen. 














Municipal Finance Notes 
By CARL H. CHATTERS 


Executive Director, Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, Chicago 


Heavy Borrowing in Anticipation 
of Taxes 

WENTY-TWO communities in Connec- 
ticut had borrowed $19,752,984 on tax 
anticipation notes as of May 10, 1932, accord- 
ing to official sources. The secretary of 
another state’s municipal league indicates that 
interest alone on such obligations in his state 
will cost more than two million dollars an- 
nually. Massachusetts cities borrowed not less 
than $22,421,000 in June and July, 1932, on 
this class of security. Cities in New Hamp- 
shire and New Jersey were heavy borrowers. 
The interest cost on this class of borrowing is 
an important item in the cost of government. 
It can and should be eliminated by changing 
tax collection periods to conform with the fis- 

cal or spending year of the municipalities. 


Tax Billing Methods 


HE method of tax billing depends on 

the number of installments in which 
taxes may be paid. Harrison, New York, has 
a good system for single payments. Middle- 
town, New York, has a typical mechanical 
set up for billing in two installments. Flint, 
Michigan, and Atlanta, Georgia, collect city 
taxes in three installments and have devised 
tax bills to meet their needs. 


The Revenue Act Exempts Cities From 
Paying Certain Taxes 

ANY commodities and services employed 

by government are subject to tax by 
reason of the Federal Revenue Act of 1932 
which became effective June 21, 1932. How- 
ever, they are generally exempt if used for 
municipal purposes and purchased as directed. 
Electrical energy sold by a municipality 
for domestic or commercial consumption is 
subject to a tax of 3 per cent, but current pur- 
chased solely for the use of the municipality 
is exempt. Industrial consumption is exempt 


when a satisfactory certificate of use is sup- 
plied. 

The tax of one cent per gallon on gasoline 
need not be paid by a municipality if the gaso- 
line is used for governmental purposes and 
purchased direct from a manufacturer or pro- 
ducer. The same applies to lubricating oil, 
tires, tubes, automobiles, and radios. 

The checks, drafts, or orders drawn by offi- 
cers of the United States, or of a state, county, 
or municipality in their official capacities and 
in furtherance of their duties imposed by law, 
are not subject to tax. 

The act itself specifically exempts munici- 
palities from payment of the tax on firearms, 
shells and cartridges, as well as telegraph, tele- 
phone, radio, and cable facilities. The tax on 
safety deposit box leases has not yet been 
ruled on. 


Assessed Valuations Go Down 


HE downward trend of the assessed valu- 

ation of property is demonstrated by 
the Michigan Board of Equalization in reduc- 
ing state values from $7,853,514,000 in 1931 
to $6,819,420,704 in 1932. Nebraska an- 
nounces a decrease of more than $500,000,000. 
New York City considers a drop of $1,500,- 
000,000 or more in its valuation of $19,977,- 
096,315 on real estate. New Jersey reports a 
decrease in fourteen counties, an increase in 
seven for a net loss of $34,756,813, making the 
1932 valuation $6,200,429,000. 


Private vs. Public Debts 

HAT private debts ($124,000,000,000) 

in the United States exceed the public 
debt ($26,000,000,000) exclusive of the war 
debt ($12,000,000,000) by a ratio of five to 
one is the statement of Lionel D. Edie, well 
known economist writing in the American 
Bankers’ Association Journal for August, 
1932. Perhaps private debts as well as serv- 
ice charges on the public debt prevent re- 
covery. 
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Administrative Problem Section 


Management of Motor Equipment 


Each of the seven municipalities reporting operates a central equipment bureau 
where most of the city’s motor equipment is repaired and stored. Individual 
cost records are kept for each piece of equipment and the various departments 
are charged for the use of equipment at actual cost or on the basis of rental 
rates. In four cities new equipment is purchased from funds appropriated to 
the various departments and in three cities from a depreciation reserve or 


revolving fund. 


Hourly Rental Rates for Equipment Use 


By J. E. Roor 

Director of Public Works, City of Cincinnati, Ohio 

HE municipal garage division of the public 

works department in Cincinnati has charge 
of servicing and repairing all city automotive 
equipment. This division requisitions and pays 
for all gasoline, oil, and equipment expense. Each 
month the garage division bills the various de- 
partments for the cost of operating and main- 
taining equipment. These bills are prepared from 
the individual equipment records, which also pro- 
vide the information needed in charging cost ac- 
counts for equipment use on the basis of an 
hourly rental rate. The various departments buy 
new equipment but in no case is any equipment 
bought or discarded until the department head's 
recommendation has been referred to the super- 
intendent of the municipal garage for report and 
recommendation. This equipment record system 
is a part of the complete public works records 
system recently installed by the Committee on 
Uniform Street and Sanitation Records. 





Central Municipal Garage Makes 
All Repairs 


By Russert P. Price 
City Manager, Hamilton, Ohio 

LL equipment is repaired at the municipal 
garage, and a shop record maintained for 
each repair job covers repairs to be made, mate- 
rial requisitioned from stores, labor, and total 
cost of job. The motor transport division com- 
prises sixty-three pieces of motor equipment, 
exclusive of the fire and police department ap- 
paratus. Daily and monthly reports submitted to 
the director of public works show the cost of 
labor and materials on each piece of equipment, 
together with a report of gasoline, oil, and grease 
used by each vehicle. Each city car or truck is 
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returned to the city garage at the close of the 
day and called for by the operator in the morn- 
ing, thus eliminating private use of city-owned 
cars. Supplies are provided upon the presentation 
of a requisition signed by the foreman, the driver, 
the storekeeper, and the superintendent. The cost 
accounts of work done are charged for equip- 
ment use at actual cost. 


New Equipment Purchased Through 
a Depreciation Reserve Fund 


By GLENN A. BURSELI 

Office of the Comptroller, City of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

CHARTER amendment provides for an 
equipment fund and centralizes all equip- 
ment (with the exception of fire, police, and water) 
under the supervision of the city engineer. All 
purchases of supplies and parts and the cost of 
operation and maintenance are financed through 
that fund, but the various funds and depart- 
ments are charged for work performed at estab- 
lished rental rates. The garage division under the 
city engineer consists of a central repair shop, 
motor transport equipment, road oil plants, street 
maintenance equipment, and so on. Equipment 
is kept in storage in the various buildings and 
yards throughout the city and is dispatched 
through a central dispatcher who knows at all 
times where and what equipment is operating 

and what equipment is available 
Purchase of new equipment is provided for 
through a depreciation reserve fund. Detailed 
estimates of expense of operating equipment are 
made by the central equipment bureau (equip- 
ment fund). Some equipment rates are set up 
on an hourly, some on a daily, and some on a 
mileage basis, according to the nature and extent 
of the work. The head of each department and 
bureau knows these rates and is thus in a posi- 
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tion to estimate the total amount needed for 
equipment use for his own department. 

Equipment cost data as to operation and main- 
tenance are submitted daily by the engineering 
departments and subdivisions of the engineer's 
office to the accounting department of the city 
comptroller’s office where the accounting is done 
with the aid of a tabulating machine. An individ- 
ual monthly equipment record shows overhead, 
operation, and maintenance costs. Other equip- 
ment information can be furnished at any time 
for tabulating machine reports such as an anal- 
ysis in detail of kinds and amount of commodities 
used and kinds and amount of services rendered 
for any one division, group, or individual piece 
of equipment. 

The use of equipment is charged to cost ac- 
counts of work done at fixed rental rates. The 
operating executive knows when old equipment 
should be replaced by studying a yearly per- 
formance and historical record and by making a 
personal inspection. A comparative equipment 
analysis record furnishes information which indi- 
cates what kind of equipment is best suited for 
a particular need. Current equipment operating 
statements are used to determine whether equip- 
ment is being put to full use. 

One of the forms used is the tabulating ma- 
chine card on which is punched the numerous 
transactions in the equipment fund, and which 
serves for all transactions, the color of the card 
indicating the kind of transaction as purchases 
on a blue card, and man cost on a manila card. 
On the equipment ledger record are posted the 
equipment operation and maintenance cost sum- 
maries by months. The historical and _ service 
equipment record shows in summary form cer- 
tain facts about each piece of equipment over its 
entire life. The equipment repairs and mainte- 
nance report, including the daily report which 
is a labor time ticket originating in the repair 
shop, is checked by the timekeeper and approved 
by the foreman who forwards it to the engineer's 
office for payroll purposes. It then goes to the 
comptroller’s office where it is coded and tabu- 
lating cards are punched. 


Equipment is Purchased Through 
General Fund 


By Racpu E. Garvin 
City Manager, Springfield, Ohio 
iam gael belonging to the street depart- 
ment and the water works department is 
housed at the municipal garage; other cars are 
kept at a city-owned storage garage. An accurate 
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record is kept of all items of expense on each 
piece of equipment and charged to the garage 
account. Periodically the cost of operating the 
garage is distributed to the various departments 
in accordance with the operating the 
equipment serving each department. New equip- 
ment is purchased from the general fund. If the 
is under $500 the city manager orders it; 
if between $500 and $1,000, competitive bidding 
is carried on at private sale; and if over $1,000, 
bids are advertised. 


cost of 


cost 


New Purchases Made Through a 
Revolving Fund 


By Henry B. CrawFrorp 


City Manager, Columbus, Georgia 
CENTRAL equipment bureau is operated 
for all city departments. New equipment is 

purchased through a revolving fund which is 
maintained from income obtained by a rental 
charge, the amount of which is based on a main- 
tenance and replacement cost. Individual equip- 
ment records are posted monthly with cost of 
repairs, gasoline, and oil. All costs are credited 
to motor transport at actual cost, and a rental 
has been fixed which averages this cost; but in 
the event of a shortage in the revolving fund, 
at the end of the year, an additional appropria- 
tion is made. The head of the equipment bureau 
makes reports to the manager on the purchase of 
new equipment, the type of equipment best suited 
to given needs, and the use to which all equip- 
ment is being put. 


Departments Charged a Fixed 
Mileage Rate 


By Roy A 

Director, Bureau of 

Los 

HE central transportation unit known as the 

“city hall pool” of the department of pub- 

lic works makes motor vehicle transportation 

available to all departments at a rental charge 

of six cents per mile. The “pool” furnishes gas, 

oil, and other materials, and services all cars 

including repairs. A total of thirty-four cars are 

operated in this manner, and requisitions for 
supplies must be signed by the drivers. 

All automotive equipment with certain excep- 
tions is repaired by the mechanical bureau of 
the department of public works operating on a 
revolving fund. The police, water and power, and 
park departments each operate a separate repair 


KNOX 
Budget and Efficiency, 
Angeles 
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shop; and the library, playground and recreation, 
and harbor departments are not served by this 
central mechanical bureau. A pamphlet furnish- 
ing standard practice instructions on transporta- 
tion is published by the bureau of engineering 
of the department of public works. 

A revolving fund and replacement reserve are 
operated in the bureau of construction, city hall 
pool, and mechanical bureau, all of which are 
in the department of public works. A fixed rental 
rate is charged which is adjusted every six to 
twelve months on the basis of experience. Deci- 
sions as to the purchase of new equipment and 
disposition of old are based on cost records and 
actual performance. 

Forms in use include: a transportation order; 
daily truck report; daily flusher report; daily 
report for motor sweeping equipment; daily re- 
port for miscellaneous equipment; monthly rec- 
ord of gasoline and oil issued to equipment (ac- 
counting division); daily record of gasoline and 
oil issued and received; equipment operating 
record; monthly motor equipment recapitulation; 
and refuse collection division daily work report. 


Use of Tabulating Machines in 
Equipment Accounting 


By H. L. WAsHBURN 

County Auditor, Harris County (Houston), Texas 
LL requests for equipment purchases for 
Harris County departments are received 
and passed upon by the inventory and equipment 
division of the auditor’s office. New equipment 
is purchased from funds appropriated to each 
department. An individual equipment record is 
maintained for each piece of equipment, and the 
cost accounts of work done are charged for 
equipment use at actual cost. New equipment is 
purchased when cost records indicate a high 
maintenance rate and when actual operation is 
inferior. Equipment is inspected by a represen- 
tative of the auditor’s office who makes recom- 

mendations as to the use of equipment. 

Harris County uses the Hollerith tabulating 
machine which calls for the use of code numbers 
for each class of equipment cost. In connection 
with equipment costs and records, the follow- 
ing forms are used: motor equipment claims 
coding sheet, employee's daily work report, con- 
dition report used by departments, supporting 


cost data on equipment, equipment record, and 
individual equipment cost record. The system 
may be illustrated in this manner: A requisition 
comes to the auditor's office for the purchase of 
new equipment. The order is approved and a 
number 6500 assigned. When the equipment is 
received, its engine and license numbers, type, 
and other data are entered in code charts. At the 
same time, an individual equipment cost record 
is opened for the equipment. Employee’s work 
reports, payrolls, and vouchers for other expense 
chargeable to the equipment start coming through 
the office. All of these bills are checked for 
accuracy of the charge to the piece of equipment. 
The proper codes are then pugched on the tab- 
ulating card. Gasoline, oil, and grease are pur- 
chased in large quantities for the various road 
precincts, and charged to “suspense.” When the 
employee's daily work report comes in, such costs 
are charged to the equipment. 

Eventually, all expense of the equipment num- 
bered 6500 finds its way to the individual equip- 
ment cost record. Posting is made to this form 
once each quarter from the tabulating machine 
runs in order to show the information for each 
piece of equipment. The inventory assistant 
checks this individual equipment sheet to see 
that no excessive use of gas, oil, tires, or labor 
charges is reflected. If excessive uses are noted, 
steps are taken to correct the situation. In a like 
manner, if a car travels five thousand miles and 
uses but one hundred gallons of gasoline, an in- 
vestigation is made to see if the proper amount 
has been charged to the equipment, or if more 
mileage is being reported than was actually trav- 
eled. Any discrepancies reflected by this cost 
record are investigated and corrected at once. 

By the rigid enforcement of the filing of equip- 
ment reports by the man in the field actually 
operating the equipment, accurate cost data are 
obtained. In the case of tractors and graders, it 
is possible to tell from operating costs when it 
would be more economical to trade for new 
equipment than to pay the large repair bills on 
the old piece. When a request is made to trade 
in the old equipment, the condition report is 
furnished the purchasing department of the 
auditor's office. Then the form on supporting 
cost data is filled out by the auditor’s statistical 
department, and recommendations of the inven- 
tory clerk and the auditor are obtained before 
bids for new equipment are advertised. 
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City Managers and Researchers to Dis- 
cuss Current Municipal Problems 


OW cities can best meet the financial crisis is 

to be one of the main subjects of discussion 
at the joint annual conference of the International 
City Managers’ Association and the Governmen- 
tal Research Association at Cincinnati, Ohio, Oc- 
tober 24 to 26. Other sessions include: police 
problems of today, managerial relations with the 
council and independent officers and boards, main- 
taining sustained citizen interest in government, 
the use of administrative reports in controlling 
city activities, and new aspects of municipal fire 
prevention. In addition there are to be twenty 
three-minute talks by city managers and addresses 
by leading municipal authorities including munic- 
ipal researchers and city managers. Included on 
the program, other than city managers, are: 
Henry Bentley, chairman, Cincinnati Charter 
Committee; John B. Blandford, Jr., director of 
safety, Cincinnati; A. E. Buck, budget expert, 
New York City; Carl H. Chatters, executive di- 
rector, Municipal Finance Officers’ Association; 
Herman Finer, London School of Economics; 
Harry H. Freeman, president, Governmental Re- 
search Association, Buffalo; Luther Gulick, direc- 
tor, Institute of Public Administration, New York 
City; David Lawrence, editor, United States 
Daily, Washington; Simeon E. Leland, public 
finance expert, The University of Chicago; George 
McAneny, director, Citizens’ Budget Commission, 
New York City; Murray Seasongood, former 
mayor of Cincinnati and president of National 
Municipal League; Sir Ernest Simon, former 
Lord Mayor of Manchester, England; Charles P. 
Taft II, Cincinnati attorney; Lent D. Upson, di- 
rector, Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research; 
and Colonel H. M. Waite, former city manager 
of Dayton, Ohio. 

A special feature planned for October 27 is a 
tour of inspection of Cincinnati's municipal activ- 
ities, including: purchasing procedure, budget pro- 
cedure, general accounting system, water works 
billing procedure, public works records system, 
police records system, Station X of the police 
force, mobilization of police by radio, unemploy- 
ment relief organization, fire evolutions. tax bill- 
ing procedure of Hamilton County, raising slab 
pavement by means of mud pump, road planing 
of macadam pavements which are sound but 


rough, and inspection of new incinerator and 
garage unit. 

Aside from these inspection trips which alone 
should attract every municipal administrator to 
Cincinnati there are to be special entertainment 
features including a dance on the evening of the 
first day and teas, luncheons, and sightseeing tours 
for the ladies. The railroads have granted reduced 
rates of one and one-half fare provided one hun- 
dred come by train. This goal should be easily 
attained for already eighty city managers and 
about forty wives have indicated they will attend 
the conference. The Governmental Research Asso- 
ciation also is expecting a good attendance. Despite 
the depression, the Cincinnati conference prom- 
ises to be the best attended conference that has 
ever been held. Certainly the program is one that 
justifies every city’s sending its chief admini- 
strator to Cincinnati.—CLARENCE E. RIDLEY 


Slum Clearance Progress in Irish and 
British Cities 

ESPITE the depression, municipalities in 

the British Isles are proceeding with slum 
clearance projects to provide working classes with 
adequate housing at low rentals and to provide 
work for the unemployed. City Manager Philip 
Monahan of Cork, Ireland, recently recommended 
to the council that bids be received during the next 
six months for the construction of 390 houses. He 
stated that plans and specifications had been pre- 
pared, the architects having been instructed to 
bring the cost of each house down to about $1,100. 
In Dublin, where Gerald J. Sherlock is city man- 
ager, 4,500 houses have been built by the city in 
the last ten years, and it is estimated that ap- 
proximately 15,000 additional houses are needed 
for the working classes. Rents of the houses al- 
ready built range from $2.34 to $3.24 per week for 
four and five-room houses, and from ninety cents 
to $1.80 per week for three-room houses and flats. 
H. H. Simms, housing architect for the city of 
Dublin, has announced that more attention would 
be given in the future to providing cottages and 
flats which would rent from ninety cents to $1.80 
per week in order to provide the most economical 
housing possible for the lower paid classes. In 
England, the London County Council has built 
60,910 houses, flats, and shops which provide 
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housing for a population of about 260,000 people. 
About 6,200 houses and flats were built during the 
year ending March 31; 4,503 men were given 
regular employment during April, 1932 on the 
council’s housing operations. In Sheffield, England, 
proposals were recently submitted to the city 
council for the clearance of five large areas, while 
in the whole of Scotland a total of 15,383 state- 
aided houses were under construction in May, 
over three-fourths of which were being built by 
municipalities. 


Five Points in the Administration 
of Public Relief 

HE relief bill recently enacted by Congress 

and signed by the President will undoubtedly 
have a very material effect upon the administra- 
tion of public relief in the United States. There 
are five points recommended by the American 
Public Welfare Association for consideration in 
planning for extensive public relief: 

(1) Public funds should be administered by 
public agencies. 

(2) Administration of relief should be in ac- 
cordance with approved standards and methods 

(3) In order to guarantee satisfactory meth- 
ods, a sufficient portion of all public money 
made available for relief should be used for 
administration. 

(4) Competent, qualified personnel should be 
in charge of the administration of relief. 

(5) If relief funds are made available to 
local communities through state appropriation 
or through funds borrowed by the state, a state- 
wide plan should be developed under the super- 
vision and direction of a state agency in order to 
insure uniform and proper administration.— 
FRANK Bane, director, American Public Welfare 
Association. 


Improving Bail Administration 


SURVEY of the methods of administering 

bail laws in certain municipal, county, and 
federal courts in the Cincinnati region has led the 
Cincinnati Regional Crime Committee to recom- 
mend that the Cincinnati police department for- 
mulate rules designed to effect an increase in the 
number of those persons released on recognition 
pending trial, and that bond amounts should be 
determined by the nature of the offense, strength 
of the evidence, the character or behavior of the 
accused, and the seriousness of the punishment 
which may be awarded if the accused is found 
guilty, rather than by an arbitrary schedule in 
which the bond allowance is determined entirely 
by the offense charged. It is suggested that infor- 


mation concerning the personal characteristics of 
the individual defendant, as well as information 
concerning the offense charged, should be made 
available to the courts as a matter of routine, and 
that further study be made to determine the de- 
sirability, organization, and location in the court 
procedure of a service which will investigate the 
characteristics of persons accused of all felonies 
and certain misdemeanors, and recommend bond 
amounts in these cases to the courts. The survey 
also revealed that judgments on forfeited bonds 
are nearly always for 10 per cent of the amount of 
the bonds, and that such a judgment is often less 
than the fine which is assessed for that particular 
offense. This practice of granting low judgments 
has resulted in the almost complete disappearance 
of cash bail, only one-half of one per cent of the 
defendants in the Cincinnati courts securing their 
conditional release in this manner. The committee 
suggested that bond amounts be lowered to a level 
where the judges would be willing to grant full 
judgment in most cases—R. M. HolsIncTon, 
Cincinnati Regional Crime Committee. 


Paying For Local Government During 
Depression 


HE entire three-day program of the thirty- 
eighth annual convention of the National 
Municipal League to be held in Washington, D. C.,. 
September 19 to 21 will be devoted to the general 
subject, “Paying for Local Government During 
Depression.” On the first day of the conference, 
Louis Brownlow, Carl H. Chatters, Seabury C. 
Mastick, and Lawson Purdy will discuss various 
angles back of the increasing demands upon gov- 
ernment. Two sessions will be held on “Cutting 
Costs vs. Elimination of Services,” including ad- 
dresses on the cost of welfare work, police and 
fire protection, recreation, health, and schools. 
On the third day of the conference, addresses 
pointing toward the solution of the problems will 
be presented under the general headings of: (1) 
through unloading the politician, spoilsman, and 
racketeer; (2) through change in the area and 
functions of government; (3) through changes 
in the structure of government; (4) through im- 
provement in personnel; and (5) through changes 
in the incidence of taxation. Arrangements are 
being made for excursion fares or reduced rates 
on all railroads, and special entertainment fea- 
tures and sightseeing trips are being planned. Mur- 
ray Seasongood, former mayor of Cincinnati, is 
president of the National Municipal League, and 
Russell Forbes is secretary. 
The annual meetings of the following organiza- 
tions will be held at the same time and place: 
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American Civic Association, American Institute 
of Park Executives, American Legislators’ Asso- 
ciation, National Association of Civic Secretaries, 
National Council for Protection of Roadside 
Beauty, and the Proportional Representation 
League. 


Relief Burden Being Shifted to Public 
Agencies 

FTER a continuous rise of seven months be- 

ginning in September and culminating in the 
March peak, relief expenditures have showed a 
sharp but seasonal downturn according to the 
most recent relief bulletin of the United States 
Children’s Bureau. The total public and private 
relief given in May, 1932 in 126 of the larg- 
est cities was $22,310,417 of which amount 
$3,890,756 was in the form of wage relief. Until 
recently, with certain notable exceptions, private 
agencies have administered private funds and 
public departments have administered public 
funds almost entirely. At present, however, in 
many cities private agencies are now administer- 
ing large public funds while in a few cities— 
Boston, Philadelphia, Denver, and Detroit for 
example—public departments have been admin- 
istering private funds the past few months. Ex- 
penditures for general relief by public depart- 
ments in 126 cities of fifty thousand or more pop- 
ulation in May, 1932 were 116 per cent more than 
in May, 1931. 


Public Personnel Techniques To Be 

Discussed by Civil Service Assembly 

HAT part if any should the public person- 

nel agency take in dealing with unemploy- 

ment problems? Should the work day and week 
in the public service be reduced to provide em- 
ployment for more persons? Should the plan of 
“staggered” employment be adopted? Should hard 
labor where possible be substituted for machine 
labor to provide employment? These are a few of 
the questions to be considered by the technical 
section on employment problems of the Civil 
Service Assembly of the United States and Canada 
at the twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Assembly 
in Baltimore, September 21 to 24. This section, 
together with sections on the legal aspects of 
personnel work, service ratings, and the appraisal 
of employment tests will hold sessions daily and 
submit reports to the executive council of the 
Assembly on the last day. Charles P. Messick, 
president of the Assembly, will talk on “New 
Government Conditions and Problems Arising 
from the Depression; Fred Telford, director, 
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Bureau of Public Personnel Administration, on 
“The New Emphasis in Public Personnel Work;” 
and Clarence E. Ridley, executive director, Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, on “Methods 
of Achieving Better but Less Expensive Govern- 
ment.” Other speakers on the tentative program 
who are well known to readers of PusLic MAn- 
AGEMENT include: City Manager C. A. Dykstra 
of Cincinnati; H. W. Dodds, editor, National 
Municipal Review; Leonard D. White, Chicago 
civil service commissioner; Russell Forbes, secre- 
tary, National Municipal League; and W. E. 
Mosher, Syracuse University. These persons, to- 
gether with personnel directors and secretaries 
and members of civil service commissions, will 
discuss such problems as reducing the public pay- 
roll, recent classification work and pay adjust- 
ments in particular cities, the Probst service rat- 
ings, and the relation of tests, training, and 
performance. 


San Mateo County to Vote on County- 
Executive Charter 
O F the fifteen California counties now engaged 
in drafting charters, San Mateo County has 
just completed a tentative county-executive char- 
ter on which public hearings are being held during 
August. The final draft of the charter must be 
submitted to the county board by September 9, 
and will be voted upon at the November election. 
This proposed county-executive charter provides 
for a board of supervisors of five members, each 
of whom are to receive $150 per month. The 
board is placed in the exclusive position of a legis- 
lative body and except for appointing a few 
officers and boards it is shorn of all administrative 
powers now exercised by county boards. The 
board is required to appoint a county executive, 
to confirm all appointments of the county execu- 
tive, to provide for a flexible staff of county em- 
ployees to be used where needed in the various 
county offces under the recommendation of the 
county executive, to enact an administrative code, 
to assume the functions of municipalities and 
special districts when they decide to transfer such 
functions to the county, and to appoint advisory 
committees where advisable. 

The charter provides for a unique method of 
selecting the county executive. Provision is made 
for a qualification board to be composed of two 
Superior Court judges, the county superintendent 
of schools, one to be appointed by these three, and 
one to be selected by the board of supervisors. 
This board is to receive and examine the appli- 
cations and qualifications of all candidates for 
the position of county executive. A list of the 
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highest five, and at least two, of the candidates, 
arranged in alphabetical order, together with their 
qualifications, must be submitted to the super- 
visors at least thirty days before the date the 
board is required to appoint. The board is then 
required to appoint one of this list for a four- 
year term by a four-fifths vote. The board also 
may remove the executive by the same vote. Any 
vacancy in this position will be filled by the board 
from among the heads of departments under the 
county executive for not to exceed ninety days, 
when another list of names must be submitted 
by the qualification board. The executive will re- 
ceive a salary of not less than $6,000 a year and 
will be eligible for reappointment at the end of 
his four-year term without passing through the 
process of the qualification board. Provision is 
made that the executive must be given notice at 
least 120 days before the expiration of his term, 
of the unwillingness of the board to reappoint him. 

The county executive will appoint the clerk, 
recorder, treasurer, tax collector, engineer, cor- 
oner, public administrator , advisory board of 
health and welfare, director of health and wel- 
fare, recreation commission, purchasing agent, 
and building inspector 

San Mateo County has an area of 447 square 
miles of which only 20 per cent contains 90 per 
cent of its 75,000 population. Present indications, 
both financial and political, point to the adoption 
of this charter by a large majority of the elec- 
torate, and the installation of the first county 
executive form by popular approval—Epwin A 
COTTRELL, Stanford University. 


Senate Committee Recommends 
Unemployment Insurance Initiated 
by States 


HE report of the Select Committee on Un- 

employment Insurance of the United States 
Senate consisting of Felix Herbert of Rhode 
Island, Otis Glenn of Illinois, and Robert F. 
Wagner of New York, was recently published 
together with the report of hearings held and a 
summary of unemployment insurance systems in 
foreign countries and of unemployment benefit 
plans in the United States (Senate Report No. 
964). The committee concluded that any system 
of federal unemployment insurance would be im- 
practical if not undesirable and recommended “the 
establishment of reserves by private industries in 
conjunction with their employees, each plant em- 
ployer taking care of his own employees, at the 
same time fostering and encouraging the main- 
tenance of those systems of unemployment bene- 
fits which the workers themselves have main- 


tained for many years. But again, the experience 
of the past demonstrates to our satisfaction at 
least, that industry will not, at least for a long 
time, if ever, take upon itself without compulsion 
the establishment of such reserves. Therefore, 
we conclude that ultimately, at least, the states 
should formulate some program.” It is suggested 
that if at the end of a certain period of waiting 
industry has not responded with the establishment 
of proper reserves, the states should enact com- 
pulsory unemployment insurance laws or at least 
require the maintenance of reserves for unem- 
ployment benefits. The Committee pointed out 
that a nation-wide unemployment insurance plan 
similar to that in effect in England if applied to 
the United States would call for an expenditure 
of $1,360,000,000 a year, of which amount ap- 
proximately one-half would have to come from the 
taxpayers through the medium of direct taxes. 


A Guide in Administering Emergency 


Work Relief 


HE Russell Sage Foundation has just pub- 

lished Emergency Work Relief, by Joanna 
C. Colcord and others. This book describes emer- 
gency work relief programs as carried out in 
twenty-six cities during the winter of 1930-31. It 
also discusses the development of work relief 
in a general way and makes suggestions for the 
setting up of a program of work relief. The cities 
chosen are situated in the middle, eastern and 
southern states in the main. Both large and small 
communities were selected, representing a vari- 
ety of projects, carried on under either public or 
private auspices and attended with varying de- 
grees of success. This material should be very 
suggestive to cities undertaking or considering the 
undertaking of new work relief projects. The 
third section of the book gives the conclusions 
that may logically be drawn from these various 
experiments and should be especially helpful 
when read with the descriptions of individual 
city experiences. The appendix includes a group 
of selected forms used by work relief bureaus 
in different cities. This book is unusually timely 
and valuable. —MARIeETTA STEVENSON, American 
Public Welfare Association. 


Public Works Officials to Meet at 
Pittsburgh 
FFICIALS of cities that have installed the 
public works records system designed by the 
Committee on Uniform Street and Sanitation 
Records will discuss the practical benefits of the 
system at the annual conference of the Interna- 
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tional Association of Public Works Officials meet- 
ing in Pittsburgh September 28 to October 1. 
These officials include: John R. Manion of Cin- 
cinnati; J. White Guyn of Lexington, Kentucky; 
E. E. Chadwick of Winona, Minnesota; P. J. 
Hurtgen of Kenosha, Wisconsin; and Alfred E. 
Roche of Troy, New York. Donald C. Stone, staff 
director of the Committee on Uniform Street and 
Sanitation Records, will discuss budgeting and 
controlling expenditures, and G. A. Moe, chief 
accountant for the Committee, will present a 
paper on handling of payrolls and equipment. In 
addition to the topics of interest to those in 
charge of such operations as municipal engineer- 
ing, street and catch basin cleaning, sewers, main- 
tenance of streets, and maintenance of equipment, 
the subject of “Economic Readjustment and Its 
Relation to the Public Works Official” is to be 
discussed by Louis Brownlow and R. Keith Comp- 
ton. A. M. Anderson, 100 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago, is secretary of the Association. 


Sifting Chaff From Wheat in County 
Administration 

HAT economic pressure is forcing taxpay- 

ers in all sections of the country to sift the 
chaff from the wheat in the field of county gov- 
ernment as well as city government was perhaps 
the most obvious impression to be gained from 
the stimulating round table discussion on county 
government held at the Institute of Public Affairs 
at the University of Virginia, July 4 to 8. Adven- 
turers who would do something about the gov- 
ernment of rural areas, however, are finding them- 
selves suddenly waist deep in a political morass 
where progress is difficult even for the experienced 
explorer. But perhaps for the first time in history, 
the decline of individual incomes is forcing a 
reconsideration and a revaluation of governmen- 
tal institutions heretofore thought desirable if 
not inevitable in a democracy. The extent to 
which this critical attitude has altered traditional 
conceptions may be judged from the fact that 
speaker after speaker from Thomas Jefferson’s 
own state proclaimed almost in the shadow of 
Monticello the necessity for state assumption of 
certain county functions unless widespread re- 
constitution of county areas or extensive func- 
tional consolidation among counties were brought 
about. 

Implicit in all the discussions was the realiza- 
tion that the only chance county government has 
of survival lies in efficient management, and that 
while even efficient management within individ- 
ual counties is not enough to save county gov- 
ernment in the period we are passing through, it 
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does provide the only immediate opportunity of 
effecting economy and efficiency in the govern- 
ment of most counties. More far-reaching alter- 
ations necessitate statutory as well as constitu- 
tional changes in most instances. 

The extent to which the movement for county 
consolidation has swept the country, (serious dis- 
cussion along such lines taking place at present in 
at least thirty-two states) has been little realized 
and skeptics of the possibilities of such reconsti- 
tution of county areas must have been consid- 
erably surprised at the volume and force of the 
various movements reported by Orville A. Park 
of Macon, Georgia, who discussed this subject. 

Harold W. Dodds, editor of the National M unic- 
ipal Review and professor of politics at Prince- 
ton University, led the round table. Other speak- 
ers included: Warren F. Draper, Virginia Health 
Department; Frank Bane, American Public Wel- 
fare Association; Leon M. Bazile, Richmond; 
Paul W. Wager, University of North Carolina; 
Clarence Heer, University of North Carolina; 
C. H. Morissett, Virginia State Tax Commis- 
sion; Charles P. Messick, New Jersey State 
Civil Service Commission; W. F. Day, Staunton, 
Virginia; Hugh J. Reber, Fiduciary Trust Com- 
pany; R. C. Atkinson, The Ohio Institute; T. 
Coleman Andrews, State Auditor of Public Ac- 
counts of Virginia; Wylie Kilpatrick, New Jersey 
State League of Municipalities; John A. Fairlie, 
University of Illinois; Howard P. Jones, National 
Municipal League; Hugh Reid, Member of Vir- 
ginia House of Delegates; George W. Spicer, Uni- 
versity of Virginia; and Robert H. Tucker, Vir- 
gina Commission on County 
Howarp P. JONEs 


Government.— 


What City Managers Are Doing 


CCORDING to the Pensacola Journal, dur- 
ing the first six months of council-manager 
government in Pensacola, City Manager George 
J. Roark brought about the adoption of a sani- 
tary code, organized a city-county public health 
unit, and reduced the total salary budget 40 per 
cent as compared with that of 1931 by consoli- 
dating departments, eliminating unnecessary em- 
ployees, and reducing salaries. 

City Manager E. L. Mosley of Colorado 
Springs addressed the recent annual conference 
of the Colorado Municipal League on “Economic 
Operation of Light and Power Plants,” which was 
published in the June issue of Colorado Munici- 
palities. Mr. Mosley offered suggestions on how 
municipal light plants may be operated more 
effectively and economically. 

Fort Atkinson. Wisconsin, completed its first 
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year under council-manager government on June 
15. The Fort Atkinson News pointed out that all 
administrative affairs including a budgetary con- 
trol and modern purchasing system were central- 
ized in the manager’s office, a police training school 
had been inaugurated, parks and playgrounds de- 
veloped, a municipal hotel for transients estab- 
lished, the tax rate reduced about $2 per $1,000 
assessed valuation, and the fiscal year was closed 
with a $23,000 cash balance in the operating funds. 
A. J. Koenig is city manager. 


Rochester Receives Federal Aid in 
Stocking City Lakes with Fish 


HE city of Rochester, New York, has secured 

the co-operation of the United States Bureau 
of Fisheries and other agencies in its attempt to 
provide fishing grounds in its more than one hun- 
dred acres of lakes in the park system. Co-op- 
erating in the project are: the city government 
which is furnishing the lakes for the work; the 
state conservation department supplying some 
equipment and assisting in the distribution of the 
fingerlings as well as furnishing part of the brook 
stock; the Izaak Walton League co-operating in 
the distribution of the fingerlings; the Bureau of 
Fisheries furnishing the technical skill for the fish 
cultural work; and the University of Rochester 
making available laboratory space for technical 
studies along the line of fish farming. Work 
already has begun on six lakes totaling about 
eighteen acres, and by fall the bass will have 
reached fingerling size and will be distributed in 
other lakes and remote streams for anglers. Some 
of the thirty-five lakes in the county park system 
will be set aside for the use of children who wish 
to develop angling abilities with whatever equip- 
ment they have available; other lakes are to be 
opened to the regulated taking of fish by adults; 
and still other lakes are to be used exclusively for 
propagation. 


Cincinnati Makes Major Improvements 
in Its Public Works Department 


INCINNATI has just completed a revision of 
its public works records and accounting sys- 
tem. These changes comprise the fifth demonstra- 
tion installation of the Committee on Uniform 
Street and Sanitation Records representing the 
International Association of Public Works Off- 
cials, the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion, the American Municipal Association, the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, and other 
municipal and engineering organizations. 
The public works department in Cincinnati con- 
sists of six divisions: highway and sewer engineer- 


ing, municipal garage, highway maintenance, waste 
collection, property maintenance (all city prop- 
erty), and records. The records installed and oper- 
ated in the division of records embrace all field 
reports, payrolls, stores and materials used rec- 
ords, equipment records, reports of work done, 
cost records, street restoration and contract ac- 
counting, complaints, and other forms required in 
the operation of a large public works department. 
The records system co-ordinates the practices of 
all of the divisions, provides adequate accounting 
control, simplifies the records work materially, 
and welds all practices into a unified system. 

A considerable improvement has been effected 
in the preparation of payrolls. In some divisions 
the employee’s time is recorded in a master time 
book. In other cases the foreman submits a weekly 
time sheet. Daily field reports show the amount of 
labor entering each operation or kind of work. At 
the end of the week a consolidated payroll for all 
men in the department on a weekly basis is pre- 
pared and a distribution of the accounts to be 
charged posted at the bottom. This distribution is 
obtained from a tabulation by operation of the 
time shown on the daily labor reports. 

The labor distribution as well as other portions 
of the records and cost work is performed on 
punch card tabulating machines. Every field re- 
port of labor, equipment use, and materials and 
supplies used is transferred by means of a code to 
punch cards and then sorted and tabulated auto- 
matically. The machines already operated by the 
city auditor are used for this purpose. Daily, 
weekly, and monthly, as operating officials re- 
quire, complete analyses are printed by the tabu- 
lating machines. These analyses show work and 
cost by route, job, individual street, types of 
operation, and are subdivided to show the labor, 
equipment, and materials and supplies cost. 

Equipment cost accounting is also performed on 
the tabulating machines. Mechanics’ time cards, 
repair parts requisitions, gasoline and oil issued 
tickets, and other equipment expenses are trans- 
ferred to punch cards. Automatic sorting of these 
cards distributes costs by individual pieces of 
equipment, and a statement is obtained showing 
the cost of repairs, subdivided by twelve major 
types of repairs: gasoline and oil used, tires, de- 
preciation, and overhead. The total cost divided 
by the miles and hours run provides the cost per 
mile and the cost per hour. This information is 
posted once each month to an individual equip- 
ment record. 

Cost accounts are charged for equipment use 
on the basis of an hourly rental rate. This rate is 
established on the basis of actual cost as shown 
by the individual equipment records. The repairs 
of all transportation equipment in the entire city 








of Cincinnati have been centralized into the mu- 
nicipal garage division of the public works depart- 
ment. This division requisitions and pays for all 
gasoline, oil, mechanics, and other equipment 
expense. Once each month it bills other depart- 
ments for the cost of operating and maintaining 
the equipment. These bills are prepared directly 
from the individual equipment records. 

Although the records system is far more com- 
plete than ever before and provides much more 
information it is being operated at a considerable 
decrease in expense. Several clerical positions both 
in the division of records and in the field have 
been eliminated. The persons affected are being 
transferred through civil service to other depart- 
ments. Approximately fifty forms were eliminated 
altogether. The system also relieves foremen of a 
large amount of paper work by the simplification 
of field reports. The installation was made under 
the direction of Donald C. Stone and Gustave 
A. Moe of the research staff of the Committee on 
Uniform Street and Sanitation Records and the 
International City Managers’ Association. 


Recent City Manager Appointments 

H OLLIS CRAFT, city clerk of Kinsley, Kansas, 

was appointed city manager of Kinsley, in 
July. Miss V. 1. Milner had resigned that position 
prior to the spring election. 

ALBERT V. GOEDDEL, city purchasing agent in 
San Diego, California, was appointed city man- 
ager of that city late in July, succeeding H. H. 
Esselstyn. 

Joun Hicorns, former general manager of the 
Midland Valley Railroad, has been named city 
manager of Muskogee, Oklahoma, to succeed Ed 
K. Brook who had served for two years. 

C. SopHus JOHNSON was appointed city man- 
ager of Grand Rapids, Michigan, on August 2 
George W. Welsh who had been manager since 
1929 had resigned to enter the race for Governor 
of Michigan. 

J. B. McLenpon, city commissioner, was se- 
lected as city manager of Duncan, Oklahoma, on 
August 15, succeeding W. H. Hollingsworth 

A. L. MEISEL, city engineer, became Williams- 
burg, Virginia’s first city manager in July. 

J. H. Park, a building inspector in Compton, 
California, was appointed city manager in July, 
to succeed A. B. Gidley, who had been manager 
for four years. 

Joun W. Svuccett, former city clerk of Wood- 
ward, Oklahoma, was promoted to the city man- 
agership of that city on July 1, when H. M. 
Renner resigned. 
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